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FAIRS OF THE CENTRAL ANDES 
By G. M. WRIGLEY 

In the general conception of commerce as competition we lose sight of its 

fundamentally unifying character. Man first knew peace through com- 
merce. Intertribal hostilities were suspended for trade. 

We can trace on both sides of the Aegean Sea the origin of intercoimmtmication 

between tribes, m%d. of mutual commerce, conducted at first through markets common to 
two or more tribes, in which for the moment all met under the protection and guardian- 
ship of the god. The advantage of all the tribes was served by this religious guarantee 
for the life of traders and the safety of goods at the market. Lines of ©ommunication 
became roads across land and sea, and the annual market became an annual festival 
ivhieh attracted far more than mere traders.i 

Among savage tribes the same tentative movement towards peace may 

be seen today. Stanley describes market places on the banks of the Congo 
as being "central resorts of the aborigines from either bank, and considered 
as neutral ground, which no chief may claim, nor any individual assert 
claims or tribute for its use/'^ 

Vaeious Kinds of Fairs 

It is with a form of trade particularly identified with peaceful move- 
ment that we are here concerned^ i. e. the fair. The picturesque word ^^fair 
is likely to suggest various conceptions. We may think of our present-day 
domestic ''fairs'' from the county variety to the great world expedition. 
Attention has recently been called to the fairs that the French have initiated 
with such success in their North African colonies. If we follow the trends 
of modern business we may think of a type of fair that has sprung into 
prominence since the beginning of the war, with its dislocations of com- 
mercial movement This type is illustrated by the Swedish market fair 
held last year (1918) at Goteborg and by the fair of Utrecht. The best 
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1 W. M. Ramsay: Presidential Address to the Geographical Association. Geogr. Teaeher, No. 80. Vol. 9, 
Spring, 1918, pp. 175-180; reference on p. 180. 

2 H; M. Stanley: Through the Dark Continent, 2 vols.. New York. 1878; reference in Vol. 2, p. 167. 

CmyrighU 1919, hy the American QeogmpMml Society of Keiv York 
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known of these new fairs, however, is the fair of Lyons. The first fair, held 
in 1916, was described by the promoters as ** neither an exhibition nor a 
market . . . not so much the display and sale of goods as the bringing 
together of actual manufacturers and buyers.''^ 

All these, though descendants of the traditional fair, are developments 
along special lines from the fair as a mode of general commerce; but before 
passing on to the traditional fair let us note the special significance of the 
prominence of Lyons in the new movement. Lyons owes its commercial 
importance especially to its situation.* Not only is it a confluence town, 
it is at the contact of many regions, some of which extend beyond French 
territory. Lyons is distinguished as a point of international transit. The 
situation exercised a similar influence five hundred years ago, when the fairs 
of Lyons, successful rivals of the even more famous fairs of Champagne, 
were a center of attraction for Europe. That was the heroic age of the fair. 
Primarily it arose from the extreme difficulties of transportation — poor 
roads, slowness of travel, heavy tolls en route, insecurity. At the same time 
the social and governmental organizations of the times were induced to 
promote and protect this means of trade for the substantial revenues 
accruing from it. The fair stands out as a highly characteristic feature 
of a ''middle'' stage of commercial development. In Western Europe it 
flourished in the Middle Ages. With the great world discoveries, the be- 
ginning of truly international trade, and improvement in means of trans- 
portation it gradually declined. 

Transportation and the Fair 
The relation between transportation and the fair is everywhere clear. 
The English North Country fairs declined most rapidly after 1759, when 
good roads had been constructed and canal communication established 
between Liverpool and the towns of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. 
The lingering of the fair system in Eastern Europe is in accord with the 
retention of primitive means of communication. The fair of Leipzig is an 
interesting example. It flourished during the eighteenth century because 
the evolution of means of communication in this region towards the eastern 
and less-developed parts of Europe was less rapid than the growth of 
Saxony's industries. Through the nineteenth century and to the present 
day, however, the fair has survived only by changing its character; it is 
now a fair of ^^ samples."^ Russia still remains a country of the old-time 
fairs. In 1882, when a special tax was imposed on the holding of fairs, 
their number was placed at 2,500. They comprised the great fair of Nizhni 
Novgorod; 47 fairs lasting over twenty-one days; 59 lasting from fifteen 
to twenty days; 291 from eight to fourteen days; and the remainder under 

3 Ann, de Gtogr., No. 136. Vol. 26. 1916, pp. 303-306. 

4Raoul Blanchard: Trois grandes villes du sud-est (Lyon, Marseille, Nice), Recueil des Trav. de 
Inst, de Gtogr. Alpine {Grenoble), Vol. 6. 1918, pp. 153-210. 

^L. Arqu6: La foire de Leipsic dans les temps passes. La Science Sociale, May. 1910; Idem : La foire 
de Leipsic 4 I'epoque actuelle. ibid., June, 1910. 
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seven days. By far the greater number were held in the eastern region, 
and in recent years no new fairs have been created save that of Baku, in 
1886, and some in Siberia and Russian Central Asia.^ The trade of the 




Fig. 1— Location map of the Central Andes showing towns whose fairs are mentioned in the text. The 
map also shows railroads on the plateau; the short coast railroads of Peru and the nitrate railroads of 
northern Chile are not shown. Scale, 1:18,000.000. 

Nizhni Novgorod fair reached a maximum in 1882. Its decline has been 
concomitant with the opening of new railroads in the east.^ 

In the Western world fairs still account for most of the commercial 
movement over a large section of South America. In many a small Peruvian 

6 For an illustration of the fair at Semipalatinsk see JBwssia (published by R. Martens & Co., New York), 
Vol. 3. 1918, No. 4. p. 24. 

7 See also the note on Russian fairs in the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 2, 1916, pp. 154-155. 
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or Bolivian town the traveler v^^ill encounter a v^eekly Sunday morning 
market that is a veritable revelation. The larger annual fairs are also 
memorable sights. 

The Huari Fair 
The Huari fair is probably the best example of the great annual fairs 
of the Central Andes. Huari is one of a number of small settlements 
marking the edge of the gently sloping piedmont that fringes the 
descent of the eastern Andes to the altiplano. Challapata, a few miles 
from Huari, is a meeting point of routes: here unite important roads 
from Oruro, Sucre, Potosi, and Uyuni. During the great part of the 
year Huari leads a desolate and monotonous existence, but for the fort- 
night succeeding Holy Week the transformation is complete. Huari is 
a busy mart; a gathering of 10,000 people is not unusual. As the dis- 
trict can supply few resources save pasture, somewhat elaborate prepara- 
tions have to be made for the accommodation of the fair. The fair is under 
municipal control (Challapata) ; but, as is customary in Bolivia, the col- 
lection of the fair taxes and with it the general conduct of the fair are 
put up at auction. In 1907 the rights were bought by a merchant now 
residing at Copiapo.^ From his ledger come interesting figures of the 
character of the fair. The rights were bought for $3,800, and the sum 
of nearly $8,000 was realized. Amongst the details of the taxes appear 
those on 53 shops — they exist during the fair only, of course — at $10 each; 
114 tents at $5 ; 2 hotels at $50 ; 25 boarding houses at $10 ; 4 general mer- 
chandise stores at $50 ; 29 shops for coca at $5 ; 67 saloons at $20 ; 31 
gaming tables at $20 ; and 1 roulette table at $500. The 6,490 horses, mules, 
bullocks, and donkeys paid an impost of 30 cents each. Five employees 
collected the dues. Order was maintained by 25 soldiers authorized by the 
government under the sub-prefect, whilst at night further protection was 
guaranteed by 200 Indians patrolling in bands of 50. On this occasion 
between 7,000 and 8,000 people attended the fair, the greatest number in 
the ^^rush" period of the first days. The visitors to the fair are drawn 
from a wide area and bring with them a great diversity of products. 
From the Argentine pampas by way of Salta and La Quiaca come mules, 
donkeys, bullocks, leather goods. More beasts that have been fattening 
during the preceding summer in the alfalfa meadows of the high valleys 
of Los Andes come over the Puna de Atacama. And today those not 
salable in the nitrate fields are likevdse taken to Huari. Grain comes 
from Tupiza and Sucre and other upper valley regions ; wine from Cinti ; 
fruit and coca from the warmer valleys, such as Mizque ; sugar, rice, brandy 
from Santa Cruz. From the altiplano itself come woolen fabrics, wrought 
silver, chwna (the frozen potato), and vicuna and chinchilla skins from 
the desolate region of Lipez, southern Bolivia. Trade in the last-named 

8 The data from this enterprising merchant, C. J. Bosman, were secured by Bowman in his expedition 
to the Central Andes, 1913. 
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article, diminished today, has long constituted one of the leading features 
of the Huari fair. The larger towns — La Paz, Oruro, Potosi — send Euro- 
pean goods. Southward, where the influence of the fair extends for the 
greatest distance, its attraction is felt at least 500 miles ^^as the condor 
flies." 

The Huancayo Fair 

Not greatly dissimilar save for their smaller scale and more local in- 
fluence are the weekly fairs. The Cliza fair, which is typical, has been 
described by Bowman.'-^ Cliza is situated in one of the several semi-arid, 
well-irrigated, and carefully cultivated basins that characterize the densely 
peopled part of the province of Cochabamba. The elevation, 9,000 feet, 
favors the growth of grain, vegetables, and fodder, while the location is 
convenient as a meeting point for other products from the zones above and 
below — potatoes and pastoral products from the puna, tropical products 
from the lower valleys. 

Perhaps the most famous fair of this type in the entire Andean region 
is the Huancayo fair of central Peru.^^ The location of the town and the 
features of the fair are largely identical with those of Cliza. Huancayo 
at 10,500 feet in the upper Jauja Valley also occupies a site on the alluvial 
floor of a basin in the ^^ upper valley'' zone (Fig. 2). Around the town are 
fields of maize, wheat, barley, and alfalfa; down the proverbially beautiful 
and fertile valley are sugar, coffee, and coca plantations and the hundred 
products of the montana. Five leagues above the town to the east the 
crest of the Cordillera de Huaritanga is crossed by a pass 15,300 feet 
above sea level. Every Saturday mule trains stream in with the agricul- 
tural produce of the surrounding district. On Sunday the local products 
are sold, together with European goods brought from Lima. Though the 
fair is not in as flourishing a condition as in former days yet it attracts 
a number of people from the adjacent provinces. Between 10,000 and 
12,000 Indians are said to congregate at these weekly gatherings. 

The two systems of weekly and annual fairs represented by the fore- 
going examples are close counterparts of the medieval fairs of Europe. 
They exhibit all the characteristics of the fair as a vehicle of trade in 
the ^ ^middle'' stage of development. The essential features are the variety 
of products introduced ; the periodic character of their assemblage, with 
feverish activity during the operation of the fair, preceded and followed 
by almost complete suspension of trade; and the great individual move- 
ments involved. 

The Weekly Fair 

The weekly type of fair, more purely commercial and less complex in 
origin, will be discussed first. This type presupposes a fairly advanced 

9Tsaiah Bowman: The Highland Dweller of Bolivia. Bull. Geoffr. Soc. oj Philadelphia, Vol. 7. 1909, 
pp. 159-184. 

lo^oL Soc. Geogr. de Lima, Vol. 2. 1893, p. 345, and Recurso Minerales de Jauja y Huancayo. Bol.del 
Cuerpo de Jnoenieros de Minas del Perxi, No. S5, Lima, 1906, pp. 10-31. 
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stage of industry along a number of special lines and a fairly numerous 
rural population. Where such a form of trade is prominent capital is 
lacking, and usually trading by barter is not unknown, for the circulation 
of specie is apt to be limited. An interesting example of barter amongst 
the Indian population is noted by Raimondi. In the latter part of the last 
century he found the earthenware storage and cooking vessels (ollas) 
made in Junin exchanged against the measure of wheat they could hold.^^ 
The fair is a method of trading where costs of distribution are at a mini- 
mum,- it is appropriate to a stage where capital and commercial security 
are lacking and where the costs of transportation are already so heavy 
that they can stand no further strain. 

Its Ancient Origin 

The foundation of the market held at short intervals is ancient in the 
Central Andean countries, for here arose an early development of prob- 
lems of distribution. The Inca Empire was essentially built on an agri- 
cultural basis. The Peruvians domesticated a greater number of different 
plants than any other people of America.^^ The ^^ fixed varieties of climate" 
occurring in limited distances also encouraged the production of an ex- 
traordinarily great number of varieties of the same species. This is 
especially true of the chief food crops, maize and potatoes, for instance. 
Peruvian maize has a unique altitudinal range: it is grown at all altitudes 
from 13,000 feet around Lake Titicaca to the tropical plains. The scant 
areas of cultivable land in the altiplano and upper valleys confirmed the 
policy of agricultural colonization in conquered areas. The mitimaes, 
involuntary colonists, were despatched to newly conquered territories as 
much for agricultural as for political ends.^^ To the new locations they 
carried the products and methods of their native home. 

Dwellers in the more cold and sterile altiplano were allotted lands in 
the neighboring hot valleys of montama or coast. The local chiefs (caciques) 
were permitted to send their people thither to gather the harvest and bring 
it home. Furthermore, contrary to the usual rigid rule, a certain number 
of families were allowed to reside in the valleys and care for the farms 
(chacras) the year round while remaining subject to their own caciques. 
Theocratic rule and ^^ communal" organization of this essentially agricul- 
tural civilization made easy a well-regulated distribution of products. 
With some of the features of distribution, such as the system of communal 
granaries, we are well acquainted. Of the details we know little. Ap- 
parently there was no development of the market on such a scale as the 
Spaniards found in Mexico, a country similarly endowed with a wealth 
of products of a character to allow the early stimulation of exchange. 

11 Antonio Raimondi: El Departamento de Ancachs. Lima. 1873. 

12 o. F. Cook : staircase Farms of the Ancients. Natl. Geogr. Mag., Vol. 29, 1916. pp. 474-534. 

13 p. B. Cobo : Historia del Nuevo Mundo (1653). 4 vols.. Seville, 1890-95; reference in Vol. 3. pp. 222-226. 
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Mexican Fairs versus Peruvian 
The Mexican fairs astounded the Spanish pioneers by their wonderful 
resemblance to the fairs of their native land — to those of Salamanca and 
Granada. The fair of Mexico City, held every fifth day, is said to have 
been attended by 40,000 to 50,000 people. The organization for the main- 
tenance of peace and the summary courts of justice closely recall those of 
the medieval European fairs. While exchange was usually by barter, cer- 
tain forms of currency — stamped tin and quills of gold dust — were also 
employed. ^^ We have no description of anything like this in Peru. Cieza 
de Leon, writing in 1550, says: ^^In all parts of this kingdom of Peru we 
who have travelled over it know that there are great fairs or markets, 
where the natives make their bargains. Among these the greatest and 
richest was formerly in the city of Cuzco. . . . But this market or fair 
at Cuzco did not equal the superb one at Potosi, where the traffic was so 
great that, among the Indians alone, without including Christians, twenty- 
five or thirty thousand pesos exchanged hands daily. ' '^^ But no details of 
the markets as found by the Spaniards are given. 

Twofold Function of the Market 
Garcilaso de la Vega, quoting from the laws of the Inca Pachacutec 
given by Father Bias Yalera, says : ^ ^ In order that labour might not be so 
continuous as to become oppressive, the Ynca ordained that there should 
be three holidays every month, in which the people should divert them- 
selves with various games. He also commanded that there should be three 
fairs every month, when the labourers in the field should come to the 
market and hear anything that the Ynca or his council might have ordained. 
They called these assemblies CatUy and. they took place on the holidays. ' '^^ 
This double function of the market suggests that of the Eoman market in 
the Forum, held approximately at the same interval (every nine days). 
That the market was a regular establishment before the coming of the 
Spaniards seems to be indicated by the numerous ordinances of Francisco 
de Toledo (Viceroy of Peru from 1569 to 1581), referring to the native 
market (mercado or Uanqiiez — the Mexican form — elsewhere referred to as 
the Quechua catto or cattu). The freedom these ordinances were wisely 
designed to give the Indian under the superintendence of his own cacique 
is in line with the viceroy's general recognition of the appropriateness of 
several native customs. Another instance of this recognition is his attempt 
to re-establish the communal granary (pirua) . 

14 W. H. Prescott: History of the Conquest of Mexico. 3 vols., New York. 1848 ; reference in Vol. 2. p. 140. 

15 The Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Le6n. Hakhiyt Soc. Pubis., 1st Ser., Vol. 33. London. 1864. pp. 390-391. 
A good description of the daily market that supplied this city of some 100,000 people is described in the 
" Relaciones GeogrJlficas de Indias," Madrid, 1881, Vol. 2, p. 78. 

16 The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas. Haklvyt Soc. Pubis., 1st Ser., Vol. 45, London, 1871. p. 206. 
Cieza de Leon also says that in Inca times the miners had *' provision to rest for certain days in each 
month, for their festivals and for pleasure" (Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru, HaJduyt Soc. Pubis., 1st 
Ser., Vol. 68, London, 1883, p. 53). 
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The Annual Fair 
The history of the annual fair is more complex. Every Peruvian and 
Bolivian town has its annual fair, but the number of big fairs is limited. 
Some of the fairs and the dates on which they are held are : Huari (week 
after Easter) ; Vilque (Whitsuntide) ; Yunguyo (August) ; Sauces (Au- 
gust) ; Mocomoco (September); La Quiaca (October). The seasonal dis- 
tribution is marked. Most fairs take place at the changes of the seasons — 
rainy and dry. None of any importance, so far as is known, is held in the 
months of January, February, or March, the height of the rainy season. 
The relation of the fair to seasonal activity is the feature that distin- 
guishes it from the market or weekly fair. 

Seasonal and Eeligious Origin 
The war has called the attention of the individual back to nature, but 
under normal conditions of modern civilization the city dweller loses ap- 
preciation of and reverence for the seasonal processes of nature. If the 
East Anglian wheat fields fail, the Londoner is not greatly concerned ; his 
existence is not imperiled thereby, for the North American prairies, the 
Argentine pampas^ the Russian ^^ black lands,'' the irrigated fields of the 
Punjab, the growing wheatlands of Australia, may supply his bread. It 
is those people whose entire life is bounded by agriculture that do not 
forget the import of seedtime and harvest. By them the critical seasons of 
germination and maturity receive due spiritual recognition; for them the 
times of prayer and praise, of Easter and Thanksgiving, have a profound 
significance. In the history of civilization these functions have constituted 
a vastly important factor of progress. The ceremonials involved have 
brought together the scattered members of the agricultural community. In 
ancient Greece the Olympic games, held in the autumn, drew together 
Hellenes from each individual state. The bringing together of such vast 
concourses of people had economic and social effects. Most obviously it led 
to the accumulation in one place of goods of varied character brought from 
far distant regions; interchange was inevitable; a commercial movement 
rose of necessity. The fair (Latin feria^ a holiday; related to festum, a 
feast), primarily of a religious character, assumed more and more a mer- 
cantile function. The unique opportunity with its guarantee of freedom 
and safety acted as a powerful stimulus on trade. It culminated in Europe 
in the great trading fairs of the Middle Ages. 

Festivals tn Ancient Peru 
In agricultural Peru the Spaniards found an elaborate system of fes- 
tivals ; but under the rigid social and economic organization no prominent 
commercial features appear to have developed. The distribution of the 
festivals may readily be conceived.^^ In April crops were reaped and 

17 ChristOval de Molina : The Fables and Rites of the Yncas, Haklnyt Soc. Pubis., 1st Ser., Vol. 48, London, 
1873, pp. 3-64. 
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harvested, and in this and the succeeding month were held ceremonies 
of celebration, including in mid-May the great Festival of the Sun. In 
July, the month for sowing, another feast was held. In August, when 
the first rains were due, came the second great feast, the Situa. Local 




Fig. 4— The plaza of Jauja during the Sunday fair. Jauja is 30 miles from Huancayo, up the 
valley: its Sunday market now enters into competition with that of Huancayo. ( Photo repro- 
duced by permission from Bel. del Ciierpo de Ingenieroa de Mirms del Per'd, No. 35, Lima, 1906.) 

festivals were held in September and October, and in November came the 
third and last great feast of the year, that of the Inca. During January, 
February, and March, the height of the rainy season, no celebration took 
place: as Molina says, the people **did not do anything but attend to 
their farms." 
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Christian Ritual and Pagan Festival 
The arrival of the Spaniards broke up the well-organized system of 
economy and introduced new problems of distribution, especially in rela- 
tion to the mines. Besides the development of the mines, the primary ob- 
ject of conquest, the Spaniards were concerned with the conversion of the 
Indian. The system of fairs offered assistance in the solution of both prob- 
lems. The fathers of the Church soon recognized that the new religion 
must be grafted on the old. They followed the advice of Pope Gregory 
to the missioners in Britain. ^^ After due consideration of the habits of the 
English nation, that because they have been used to slaughter many oxen 
in -their sacrifices to devils, some solemnity must be provided for them in 
substitution for their ancient festivals. Therefore let them continue to 
have their sacrifices, but let them be on the anniversary of the dedication 
of those buildings which have been turned from pagan temples into Chris- 
tian churches. Then let them build themselves booths of the boughs of 
trees about those churches as of yore and no more offer beasts to the devil, 
but rather kill and eat cattle to the praise of God. It is impossible to efface 
everything at once from their obstinate minds; he who tries to rise to the 
highest places rises by degrees and not by leaps. ''^^ In Peru the shrine 
of Our Lady of Copacabana was erected in the place most sacred to the 
Indian, the traditional place of origin of the Children of the Sun. Even 
today Copacabana preserves the primary religious character in its famous 
six-day fair.^^ Coincidence of the Christian and pagan festivals — ^with 
reversal of the seasonal functions — assisted the designs of the clergy. 
Corpus Christi, falling about the end of May, coincides with the chiono 
festival of the altiplano. 

Other Aspects op the Fair 

The motive of the clergy, however, was not purely disinterested. Many 
of the European fairs owed their development to the substantial benefits 
found to accrue to the Church from the revenues received. The case of the 
important old English fair of Stourbridge is matched in Peru by the Vilque 
fair, promoted by the Jesuits who owned the neighboring hacienda of 
Yanarico, famous for its great herds of sheep. 

The festivals, by bringing the people together, soon developed new 
functions. They created opportunities for the civil government as well 
as for the Church. In the Anglo-Saxon fairs courts of appeal relative to 
taxation, etc., had grown out of the Easter and Michaelmas gatherings. 
After the Statute of Laborers had introduced free labor, the fairs, especially 
the Michaelmas fair, became the principal hiring grounds. In Peru the 
Indians brought together at the fairs were assessed for tribute; and, al- 

*8 Letter of Pope Gregory, A.D. 601, quoted by Austin: Origin of Markets and Fairs Home Counties 

Mag., Vol. 14, 1912. 

*9 Copacabana also has an important weekly market. The Indians go there to pray and to sell their 
produce at the Sunday fair. See A. F. Bandelier : The Islands of Titicaca and Koati, New York, 1910, p. 92 
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though free labor was rare, Cieza de Leon speaks of the Yanaconas offering 
themselves for service at the fairs of Potosi.^^ The fairs have been recruit- 
ing grounds. In Copiapo fairs were held in October, November, and De- 
cember. At the last, which coincided with the Feast of the Nativity, the 
attendance of great numbers of people offered excellent opportunities for 
the enrollment of companies of militia. 

Some fairs long retained their religious character. They are the ones 
that on account of season or place offered less advantages for trading. Such 
is the Feast of the Virgin of Andacollo.^^ This festival, held at Christmas, 
had a rather characteristically superstitious origin. Tradition has it that 
some time towards the end of the seventeenth century an Indian woodcutter 
found in the neighborhood of Andacollo, Coquimbo province, an image of 
the Virgin and Child concealed in a tree. Presumably the image had been 
deposited there by refugees from the sack of Serena in 1549. A sanctuary 
was established and richly endowed. Long pilgrimages, many of them from 
Argentina, were made on the occasion of the feast. Chouteau, writing 
three decades ago, said^^ it was attended by 20,000 people. 

Early Connection with Trade and Transportation 
Most of the big fairs, however, early showed relations to trade. Trading 
by fairs was a method to which the Spaniards were accustomed. Further- 
more, it was encouraged from outside by the long continuance of the fleet 
and galleon system. The flotilla that left Callao in May or June for 
Panama carried produce gathered in the harvest fairs. This included not 
only the vegetal fruits of the earth but the annual crop of gold, for the 
seasonal activity in gold mining was clearly marked ; the rainy season pro- 
duced the golden harvest gathered from the rivers. In the villages about 
Sorata, one of the principal gold-producing centers of colonial Peru, were 
held annual rescate de oro, as indeed they are still held today. The ves- 
sels returning from Panama with European merchandise arrived in time 
for the fairs held about the end of the rainy season. Again, the fairs were 
related to the seasonal character of transportation. The poor roads, espe- 
cially those of the eastern plateau section, are impassable during the seasipn 
of rains. 

Location of the Commercial Fairs 
While every town has its annual fair, usually on the day of its patron 
saint, the number of fairs great because of their commercial movement has 
always been limited and shows well the influence of geographical control. 
These fairs were located at some equating point for the movement of 
products and people. There were several in the Titicaca Basin between the 
Peruvian valleys and the Argentine pampas, the rich valleys of the montana 

Cieza de Le6D. work cited in footnote 13, p. 391. 
21 Jnllien Mellet: Voyacres dans l'int6rieor de I'Am^riaue m^ridionale. Paris. 1^4, p. 82. 
« Chouteau ; Provincla de Coquimbo. Santiago. 1887. pp. 30-34. 
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and the coast ports whence come the European goods. The fair of Vilque, 
today abandoned but once the most famous of all Peru, is a good example. 
Vilque is a sad little town on the desolate piuiay six leagues west of Puno, 
the port of Titicaca. During the greater part of the year the chance trav- 
eler found the place practically destitute of resources, but at Whitsuntide!^^ 
^ ' Outside the town . there were thousands of mules from Tucuman ; . . . 
in the plaza were booths full of every description of Manchester and Bir- 
mingham goods; in more retired places were gold dust and coffee from 
Caravaya, silver from the mines, bark and chocolate from Bolivia, Germans 
with glassware and woolen knitted work, French modistes, Italians, Quechua 
and Aymara Indians . . .''^* Alpaca wool and cinchona were other im- 
portant articles of sale. The number of people assembled has been stated 
at 15,000.^^ Pucara, ^^one hundred mud huts set down in the silence of 
the Pampa^' of Puno, was also during one fortnight of the year transformed 
into ''a commercial and industrial Babel/ '^^ So was Yunguyo on the 
shores of Titicaca. 

Fairs in Transition Zones 
Other equating points are found on the borders of well-marked natural 
regions. The transition or frontier zone between natural regions is in 
general a zone of meeting and of markets. No better illustration of the 
development of commerce at such a point can be found than the great 
Russian fair of Nizhni Novgorod, on the debated ground between Slav 
and Tatar, between West and East, between forest and steppe. In South 
America we find instances of fairs located in such transition zones in La 
Quiaca on the upper edge of the Eastern Cordillera and Salta^^ at the 
foot. La Quiaca, on a political frontier, has an important fair, held in 
October. The fair, called by the natives la Manca fiesta or ^Hhe feast 
of pots" (ollas), lasts for a week and is said to be no less stimulating 
to international confraternity than to commerce. Miners of the plateau, 
grain merchants from the delightful valleys of Tupiza and Tarija, cattle 
men from Argentina are here in numbers equaled by the conjurors and 
troubadours, quack-doctors and acrobats who keep alive the social side 
of the fair. A recent report describes the La Quiaca fair as one of the 
important wool markets of Bolivia and suggests it as a good place for the 
establishment of an American purchasing agency.^^ Much more local in 
character is the fair of Sauces on the edge of the populated portion of 
Bolivia. ^^ Sauces is in the lower valley region of Chuquisaca, having a 

23 Antonio Raimondi: El Peru, 4 vols., Lima, 1874-79; reference in Vol. 1, p. 173. 
2* Markham: Travels in Peru and India, London, 1862, pp. 93, 284. 

25 Modesto Basadre: Puno, Bol. Soc. Geogr. de Lima, Vol. 3, 1894, p. 221. 

26 Paul Marcoy: Travels in South America, 2 vols.. New York, 1875; reference in Vol. 1, p. 108. 

27 See an article by the writer, " Salta, an Early Commercial Center of Argentina," Geogr. Rev., Vol. 2, 
1916. pp. 116-133. 

28 Commerce Repts., 1916, No. 204, p. 803, Bureau of Foreifim and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

29 A. Thouar : Explorations dans I'Am^rique du Sud, Paris, 1891, p. 249. 
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climate hot and unhealthful but possessing in its extensive and fertile 
prairies a resource — pasture — important in the selection of the site for a 
fair. As the movement of goods to a fair is accomplished chiefly by animal 
locomotion, the question of fodder is highly important in this respect. The 
Stourbridge fair, already referred to, one of the greatest of its day, took 
advantage of the broad Cambridgeshire meadows. The Huari fair thrives 
on its pastures of the puna. 

Present Conditions 

Today the great fairs all show a decline ; some of those held in the Titi- 
caca Basin towns have been completely abandoned. That the Huari and 
La Quiaca fairs still show a very considerable trade is due in part to the 
nature of their fairs. Fairs of the pastoral order always survive in their 
original form for the longest period: the beasts can be walked to market. 
Yet in spite of the decline, the fairs and the weekly markets, especially of 
the eastern valley zones, where the railway is only just penetrating, are of 
dominant commercial importance. And they must continue so while the 
mule and llama caravans account for so large a proportion of the traffic. 
At the beginning of the present century Bolivia had only 350 miles of rail- 
road. In 1912 the mileage had been increased to 800; that is one mile of 
railroad to 700 square miles of territory. At the same time the United 
States had one mile of railroad to 8 square miles of territory and the 
United Kingdom one to 5. The Bolivian highroads amount to not much 
more than 2,000 miles; and, though Bolivia in her eastern rivers is esti- 
mated to possess 6,000 miles of waterways navigable by vessels of four to 
six feet draft, obstacles have long stood in the way of development. 

Conditions in Peru are not much superior, nor indeed are they in the 
greater part of the South American continent. This seems an opportunity 
to point a moral. 

Relation to North American Commerce 

These four years of war have more than doubled our trade with South 
America ($801,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, as com- 
pared with $364,000,000 for the year ending June 30, 1913 ).3o The busi- 
ness man of the North sees the opportunities that he had previously missed, 
but there is a danger that he will go to the other extreme and now see more 
than exist. We have had and should continue to have unusual chance for 
the promotion of South American trade, but it is no El Dorado that merely 
awaits our taking. G. B. Roorbach in a recent paper^^ has well pointed 
out certain limitations to our prospects not generally recognized by the 

30 Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States for the Year Ending June 30, 1917, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Washington, 1918. 

31 Problems in the Development of United States-South American Trade, Univ. of Pennsylvania Public 
Lectures, 1916-17, pp. 407-426; noted with comment in the Geogr. Ea., Vol. 5, 1918, p. 338. 
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Pan-American trade enthusiast. Amongst these is feebleness of the reci- 
procity that is the basis of trade. 

In all South America, Buenos Aires, great modern city, great modern 
port, is unique: so is the railroad net over the Argentine panipa. The 
population of Argentina and Uruguay is unique both as regards density 
and composition — lack of the Indian element. These conditions are not 
typical of the rest of the continent. We have remarked the lack of modern 
means of communication in Bolivia. Half the population of that country 
is Indian, over one-quarter mestizo. Only nine towns in the total area of 
563,000 square miles have over 5,000 people and only one over 25,000. Here 
is a population with simple wants and small purchasing power. Their com- 
mercial needs can still be satisfied in great measure by a form of trade that 
characterized Europe in the Middle Ages. 



